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MICROSCOPY. 

Test Objects. Amplifier. — Why I think little of the Podura 
as a test, is, that it requires a skilled microscopist to appreciate it 
for that purpose, and a skilled microscopist can judge of the value 
of a lens by its performance on any object. Test-objects are of 
most use to a beginner, and if he does not know exactly what he 
ought to see, a skilled showman can make them both a delusion 
and a snare. 

I might perhaps add to the working distance question that a 
concave lens inserted in the body of the microscope as an ampli- 
fier, will give increased working distance to any objective, and if 
we have to deal with a cover just too thick to focus through 
without it, the insertion of the concave will enable us to focus 
through at once — within limits, of course. If a flint lens, it does 
not much interfere with definition, and is sometimes of use to 
overcome the difficulty. — Edwin Holmes in English Mechanic and 
World of Science. 

:o: 

SCIENTIFIC NEWS. 

— Dr. James Lewis, the well-known conchologist, died of apo- 
plexy, at his home at Mohawk, N. Y., February 23, 1881. He 
was born at Schuyler's lake, Otsego Co., New York, in July, 
1822. He was, therefore, nearly 59 years of age at the time of 
his death. Like many another who has become distinguished in 
natural science, his earlier education was confined chiefly to the 
common school. At the age of twenty-four he began to read 
medicine, and prosecuted his studies for some three years, when 
he became interested in dentistry, and abandoning the broad field 
of general medicine, devoted himself to this special branch of 
medical science. For this he was eminently fitted by his great 
mechanical skill, and to the implements employed in his art he 
contributed many permanently valuable improvements. It is as 
a naturalist that we have to consider Dr. Lewis. He became in- 
terested in nature in his childhood, and that interest deepened with 
years into admiration, and admiration into love, which led him to 
intelligent, untiring pursuit. It was while he resided in Boston, 
Massachusetts, from 1849 to 185 1 that he became interested in 
his favorite science and formed the nucleus of what was to become 
one of the most valuable private collections of American land 
and fresh-water shells extant. From that time until a year or two 
previous to his death, he was a most devoted student and untiring 
enthusiastic collector. He is widely known to the authorities in 
the science he cultivated by a very extensive correspondence, of 
which art Dr. Lewis was certainly a master. Within the scope 
of his acquaintance are embraced all the living names familiar 
to the younger naturalists, and many others who have passed 
away. His published works, when the magnitude of his labors 
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and the opportunities they have presented are considered, have 
not been many, but all published possess permanent value. They 
date from 1854, and number some eleven titles. The first con- 
sists of notes on "Alas. (Marg) marginata" published in 1854. 
In 1856 he published three papers, two in the Proc. Bos. Soc. Nat. 
Hist, and one in the Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci., all relating to the Mol- 
lusca of the State of New York, and two of them are local lists, 
with notes. In 1857 he published a single paper " On Erosion of 
Uniones," in Proc. Bos. Soc. Nat. Hist. In i860, two papers, one 
on " Colors of Unionidae," and the other a local list, both of which 
appeared in the Proc. Acad. Nat. Sciences of Philadelphia. He 
published nothing further until 1868, when appeared a paper in 
the Am. your, of Conchology, " On the Mollusks of the Mohawk 
valley." In 1869, in the same journal, he published a valu- 
able paper " On the Shells of the Coosa river," Alabama. The 
bibliography and indices of Dr. Lea's "Synopsis of the Unionidae " 
next engaged his attention, and they are, in great part, largely 
arranged by him. His last published work of value appears 
in the Geological Report of Alabama for 1875(F), and contains 
the almost complete geographical distribution, by streams, of 
the shells of that State. Some very suggestive remarks are 
likewise appended as notes to the work which he has there 
performed. He was also an occasional contributor to the Nat- 
uralist. The major part of his life's work remains behind 
him in the form of MSS., many of which had they been 
published, would add largely to our knowledge of fresh-water 
forms. The most of these have passed into the hands of my col- 
laborateur, Mr. A. F. Gray. The great work of Dr. Lewis was as 
a systematist. In this field he was an acknowledged master, and 
here his services were frequently required by individuals and freely 
given. He arranged and classified many public collections, among 
which were the American fresh-water shells in the Smithsonian 
Institution, the last critical revision of which was made by him ; 
the collection of the Buffalo Acad, of Nat. Sci., those of Vassar 
College, Mount Holyoke Seminary, Wellesley and Hamilton 
Colleges, and the State Cabinet at Albany. The examination of 
these extensive collections furnished him with material for the 
determination of synonomy, which, had he lived to complete it, 
would have very greatly reduced the number of acknowledged 
species. In work of this character he was truly philosophic, and 
his opinions commanded and obtained respect. The great changes 
in scientific thought occasioned by the doctrines of evolution, 
found an ardent advocate in him, and those great principles 
formed the basis of all his later work. He has often remarked, 
and repeated it to others in his correspondence, that the great 
work of the future would be done from this standpoint, and " much 
remains to be done in eradicating the errors of the older natural- 
ists." He was a conscientious worker, an acute thinker, and a 
man of great research. In the prosecution of his studies he was 
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indefatigable, and here was the cause of his disease — a nervous 
disorder which reached its climax in his death. He lived but five 
hours after the apoplectic stroke, and died without regaining con- 
sciousness. His merits were recognized by various scientific so- 
cieties in electing him to a membership, among which were the 
Philadelphia Academy, the Boston Society Nat. Hist., the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science and the Buffalo 
Academy. To the publications of all these he was a contributor. 
In his death science loses a man of no ostentation, but of patient 
and painstaking endeavor; in manner he was reserved at times, 
but always gentlemanly and courteous ; he was single in his pur- 
pose, and devoted in pursuit of his objects. It is with a deep 
sense of personal loss that these lines are penned in memory of 
one who was universally kind and helpful ; a kindness and help- 
fulness that many another has shared time and again at the hands 
of Dr. Lewis ; advice was always freely given, nor was aid ever 
denied when aid was needed. His death is a loss to American 
science that all will deplore. — R. E. C. 

— The working naturalists of Des Moines have recently or- 
ganized as a working body, adopting as the style of the organiza- 
tion, " The Agassiz Field Club," the leading idea of which is 
therein set forth. Articles of incorporation were filed in the lat- 
ter part of April. The club is composed of specialists in various 
branches of natural science, and limits the membership to twenty- 
five, some extended acquaintance with some branch or another 
being a necessary antecedent to an election. Three directors 
were chosen, Messrs J. A. Jackson, Professor L. B. Cary and 
Wallace Bailey. At the formal organization, Rev. Dr. C. A. 
Pomeroy was chosen president, and Professor R. Ellsworth Call, 
corresponding and recording secretary. The club will publish 
any results reached which may prove of sufficient value, in the 
form of occasional Bulletins. It proposes, ultimately, to work up 
the natural history of the entire State — a thing long and sadly 
needed. Aside from occasional local contributions, made by in- 
dividuals and at little expense save to themselves, nothing has 
been done in this State, and the field is open still to investigation. 
Dr. Parry has alone done much in its botany, Mr. J. A. Allen in 
its ornithology and mammalogy, and there the natural history 
work ends. Twice has the General Assembly instituted a geo- 
logical survey, and as often brought them to an abrupt ending. 
The survey of Professor James Hall, from 1855— 1860, resulted in 
the gathering of a vast amount of material which has never been in 
full worked up and described. 1 The General Assembly, after receiv- 
ing and distributing the volumes published in 1858, containing a 
partial account of the material obtained, and with the evidence of 
progress before them in a printed supplement, with maps, sections, 

1 Dr. Hall has since described and illustrated a large number of these forms in the 
Annual Reports N. Y. State Cabinet of Natural History. But there are now many of 
them, rare and costly, and beyond the reach of the student. — R. E. C. 
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&c, of portions of the coal field, prepared for publication, not 
only refused to publish or go on with the field work, but refused 
to refund to the principal geologist the salaries of his assistants, 
and expenses of the survey for the preceding year, which he had 
advanced from his own means, or to pay for his own services 
during that time ; all of which to this day remains unpaid. This 
was not only dishonest but foolish-^— dishonest, because repudiating 
a just debt ; foolish, because a continuance of the survey meant a 
clearer insight into the riches of the great State for whose high- 
est interests they were sent to legislate. Then came the survey 
of Dr. White, the results of which, in an imperfect form, were 
ordered printed despite the protests of the geologist, and the sur- 
vey again brought to a close. The complete geology of the State 
is still unknown. Many thousands of dollars are being expended 
in the counties of Page, Fremont, Mills and Montgomery, in a 
vain attempt to find coal. The survey of Dr. White, incomplete 
as it necessarily was, had demonstrated that no coal could be ob- 
tained in that portion of the State, at a distance from the surface 
to prove remunerative. Personal observations confirm the accu- 
racy of his judgment. So the field is still open, and the various 
societies in the State might apportion it into districts, convenient 
to the seat of each, and accomplish a work which a short-sighted 
legislature declared useless. There are local geologists of some 
reputation in Iowa, and they could thoroughly and completely 
perform the work. — R. E. C. 

— An important memoir on the crustaceans of the Caribbean 
sea and the Gulf of Mexico, has been read by M. Alph. Milne- 
Edwards to the Paris Academy. The material he has to deal 
with had been sent him by Mr. Agassiz, and obtained during 
cruises in the Blake, in recent years. The author is struck with 
the great difference between the fauna of the coast and that of 
the deep parts. The shore animals are of a highly-organized 
type, while the deep-water animals have a more ancient character. 
A large number of new species have been met with, and it has 
often been necessary to form new generic divisions. Several 
groups, formerly thought foreign to American seas, have been 
found abundant at great depths (e. g. the family of Galathea). 
The infinite variety of forms is very remarkable, and the accepted 
modes of classification will often not apply. There is a large 
number of transition-forms. M. Milne-Edwards considers that the 
study of animals, living at great depths, is only begun, and he in- 
vites men of science to organized effort in a domain which is cer^ 
tain to prove highly fruitful. 

— M. Certes has lately found a method of coloring infusoria 
and anatomical elements during life. Placed in a weak solution of 
chinoline blue or cyanine, infusoria are colored pale-blue, and 
many continue to live 25 and even 36 hours. Strong doses poison 
immediately. Again, after being 24 hours in a moist chamber, 
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the white blood corpuscles of a frog colored with cyanine show 
amoeboid movements. The cyanine should here be dissolved in 
serum. Chinoline blue is, par excellence, the reagent of fatty mat- 
ter. By affecting the cellular and not the nuclear protoplasm in 
infusoria, it shows fatty matters to exist only in the former. It 
should prove a useful means of studying cellular life. 

— The annual meeting of the Society for the Promotion of 
Agricultural Science will be at Cincinnati, on Tuesday, August 
1 6, 1 88 1, the day preceding the sessions of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 

The following gentlemen have indicated to the secretary their 
readiness to present essays at the coming meeting: Professor S. 
W. Johnson, Patrick Barry, Professor W. J. Beal — subject, Testing 
seeds, Professor J. Henry Comstock, Professor E. W. Hilgard, Pro- 
fessor R. C. Kedzie — subject, The ripening of wheat, Professor A. 
J. Cook, J. J. Thomas, L. B. Arnold, E. Lewis Sturtevant, M.D. 

— The sixth session of the Summer School of Biology will 
open at the Peabody Academy of Science, Salem, Mass., July 
12th, continuing for four weeks. It is designed expressly for 
teachers. Professor E. S, Morse, the director, will be aided by 
Dr. J. W. Fewkes, Dr. C. S. Minot and Professor Straight, and 
Messrs. Fish and Sears. 

PROCEEDINGS OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 

National Academy of Sciences.- — The annual meeting began 
in Washington, April 19, the president of the Academy, Profes- 
sor W. B. Rogers, of Boston, in the chair. The list of papers 
read is as follows : 

Tuesday, April 19. — "The domain of physiology," by T. Sterry 
Hunt ; " The compass plant of the western prairie," by B. Al- 
vord ; " The solar constant," by S. P. Langley ; " The color of 
the sun," by S. P. Langley ; "On mountain observations" by S- P. 
Langley ; " On the relations of soils to health," by R. Pumpelly ; 
" Reduction to sea level of barometric observations made at ele- 
vated stations," by Elias Loomis. 

Wednesday, April 20. — " On electric light photometry," by 
Geo. F. Barker ; " On the condenser method of measuring high 
tension currents," by Geo. F. Barker ; " On the relation between 
strains and impacts and the structures of the feet of mammalia," by 
E. D. Cope ; " On the progress of pendulum work," by C. S. Peirce. 

Thursday, April 21. — " On the carbon lamp fiber in the thermo- 
balance," by Geo. F. Barker ; " Upon the production of sound 
by radiant energy," by A. Graham Bell ; " On the later Tertiary 
of" the Gulf of Mexico," by E. W. Hilgard; " Recent researches 
in the vicinity of Behring's strait, comprising, 1. An account of 
the land ice of Kotzebue sound and the Arctic coast ; 2. Additions 
to our knowledge of the currents and temperature of the ocean 
in the vicinity of Behring's strait," by W. H. Dall ; " A method 



